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The Educational Screen 


EDITORIAL 


HIS IS the first issue of THE EDUCATIONAL 
ScREEN combined with VisuaL INSTRUCTION 
News. We offer it in the confidence and con- 
viction that the amalgamation of the two magazines 
previously serving the visual field is a 
First forward step thoroughly in harmony with 
Combined the recent action that merged the two na- 
Issue tional organizations in the same field. 
Unity of organization and publication can- 
not fail to make for strength and progress in the 
immediate as well as the ultimate future of the visual 
movement. 


Things happened rapidly in the February and March 
just past. They had to. When the merger of or- 
ganizations was consummated at the February meet- 
ings in Washington, the magazine merger was still 
in the suggestion stage. Yet, by thinking fast and 
confining negotiations to primary essentials only, it 
was possible to announce combination of the two maga- 
zines in our respective March issues and make April 
the first combined number. 


Necessarily many details of operation, many ele- 
ments in the finished product, have had to wait. Trans- 
fer of records and equipment, coordination of staffs, 
harmonizing of circulation lists have been largely 
achieved. We believe we have insured that every 
subscriber to either magazine shall receive this issue, 
every member of both national organizations and that 
there will be no duplicates. If we have failed in any 
single case, we want to hear about it at once. In 
addition to the combined circulation lists of the two 
magazines, hundreds of other key people in the field, 
who never received either magazine, will be getting this 
April issue. This extra mailing, to a selected and con- 
stantly changed list of active visual workers previously 
unacquainted with either publication, will be a regular 
practice hereafter. 


MONG the matters awaiting future decision, 

we may mention two. First, we regret that it 

has been impossible to complete, in time for 
this issue, the Editorial Board being chosen by the 
new Department of Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association, which is to be added to the 
magazine for its functioning as official organ of the 
Department. Selections and acceptances will doubtless 
be in hand so that the Editorial Board can appear in 
the May issue. 


For obvious reasons the name, THE EDUCATIONAL 
ScREEN combined with Visvat INstRuUCTION NeEws, 


can be only temporary, yet the change of a long-es- 

tablished name cannot be lightly made. It 
A New involves difficulties and consequences which 
Name? must be carefully thought through. Selection 

of a new name, adoption of a new cover 
design, giving adequate notification necessary in print 
and by mail to many quarters in this country and 
abroad, may require several months. 

In the all-important choice of a name we invite the 
fullest cooperation and suggestion from the entire 
visual field, both commercial and academic. We are 
free to adopt, if desired, the name of the first educa- 
tional magazine in this field, “Visual Education”, which 
was taken over by THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN in 1925. 
Many will prefer “Visual Instruction”, since the word 
“education” connotes rather the learning process, while 
“instruction” better indicates teaching method. Visual 
aids concern teaching procedure first, the effect on the 
learning process being the resultant. The name, “The 
Educational Screen” has the merit of ten years stand- 
ing behind it, yet it seems to limit visual aids to pro- 
jected pictures only, excluding many other visual and 
sensory aids which are essential to complete and ef- 
fective visual teaching. Perhaps the right name has 
yet to be created. Creators will be welcomed. We 
seek the perfect name for the newly combined maga- 
zine in the newly unified field. 

DISON, and now Eastman, are gone—the two 

geniuses who made photography the priceless 

instrument of progress that it is today. East- 

man’s flexible film not only made possible Edison’s 

Kinetoscope, progenitor of the modern mo- 

George tion picture, but solved the serious problem 

Eastman of heavy, breakable glass plates. This set 

cameras clicking around the world and 

brought incalculable values to the photography now so 
vital to the commercial and journalistic worlds. 

George Eastman’s sound philanthropies matched his 
technical achievements. First, profit-sharing stock to 
the employees in his factories; second, to his home 
city of Rochester, The Eastman School of Music and 
its allied activities, the dental dispensary, and more 
than $35,000,000 to the University of Rochester. 
Finally afield. Some $20,000,000 to Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, other millions to Negro 
schools, and still others to found dental dispensaries in 
foreign cities—carefully studied gifts of some $75,000,- 
000 as his additional contributions to world welfare 
and progress. Neither the visual field nor the rest of 
the world can ever forget its debt to George Eastman. 

Netson L. GREENE 
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Schools Extravagant Today 


Without Visual Education 


EACHING by old methods today would be real 


extravagance. Times change. Ox-cart travel 


no longer means economy. ‘The business man 
who refuses to have a telephone installed because it 
adds to his office expense—doesn’t exist, but if he did, 
he would be regarded as very short-sighted. True he 
could “‘save’’ a monthly telephone bill by so doing, but 
personal visits made in place of phone calls would 


represent a real waste of time—and time means money. 


Educators and tax-payers realize today that memo- 
rizing lists of unused and unusable words from the 
blue-back speller represented a prodigious waste of 
time, effort, and money. The same may be said of 
the calculation of carpeting or partial payments, or 
of learning to read out loud with wonderful inflection 
but no comprehension of what it was all about. All 
of these were nothing but frills—that is, things learned 
which would never be of any value to the learner. It 
is just such frills that the modern educational program 
would displace by subjects and activities which make 
for all-around development of the personality, char 
acter, and civic consciousness, as well as the mental 
ability of the pupil. The old emphasis was placed 
solely on mental growth and submissive acquiescence 


to the inflexible authority of the teacher—who must 


se 


EES SR 
needs be a stern “disciplinarian”. 


Not only has the new educational program attempted 
to eliminate the old-time frills which wasted the tax- 
payer’s money, the pupil’s time, and the teacher's 
patience; it has taken advantage of every possible 
means of facilitating pupil learning—enabling the pupil 
to learn the most possible in the shortest possible time. 
This is absolutely necessary today. The compass of 
human knowledge, the scope of human inter-relations 
—in short, the social and intellectual heritage of the 
child—have increased within the past generation as 
perhaps never before in the world’s history. The 
child cannot possibly assimilate his due share of this 
preparation for effective citizenship unless the learn- 
ing processes are speeded up. 


To expect the child to accomplish television results 
by wigwag methods is nothing short of preposterous. 





In the first place it is an imposition on the child—ask- 


ing him to make “bricks without straw’, after the 


ER. ENLOW 


‘é 


tale of the bricks” has been multiplied many fold. 
In the second place it is extremely uneconomical. 


In the older methods of instruction, learning was 
passed on to the student chiefly by words, either di- 
rectly from the mouth of the teacher or out of books. 
Words still have their due share in conveying ideas 
3ut, another avenue of entrance to 
the mind has been opened up to carry its portion of 
The eye route is referred to. It 
is not a new route, but one which in the past has been 
neglected. The modern perfection of photography in all 
its many forms is mainly responsible for the present 
emphasis on the visual appeal. In the past, aside from 
reading the printed page, the eye could function only 
in the limited field of seeing experiences to which the 


to the learner. 


the learning traffic. 


learner had actual physical access—a very restricted 
Having seen little the learner 
failed to understand much. 


segment of the world. 


Today the learner may see the entire world vicar- 
iously. Geography is no longer a distasteful memori- 
zation of countries, capitals and boundaries, but a 
face-to-face experiencing of other peoples and the 
conditions under which they live—evoking a sympa- 
thetic understanding. This experiencing of peoples 
and climes is made vivid by a portrayal on the lumi- 
nous screen, motion or still or both, followed by actual 
impersonation and construction. But the child cannot 
costume himself in the habiliments of Japan, for ex- 
ample, without careful, directed reading and research. 
The beauty of visual aids is that they do not only 
furnish the picture which the child carries in his mind 
of Japanese life and times, but also stimulate such 
an interest in the country and its people that the child 
is motivated to gain a factual knowledge which is both 
greater and more abiding than were he reading without 
the visual framework on which to base his under- 
Truly “the eye understands more than the 
ear’, though both contribute to the sum total of 
understanding. 


standing. 


Perhaps the three words, “seeing”, “hearing”, and 
“doing” best characterize the modern school program. 
Visual aids play an important part in each of these 
The school journey or field trip in- 
volves all three and is the most direct seeing experience. 
Obviously the class cannot be taken to distant parts 


three processes. 
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nor to past events so that this visual aid is of restricted 
utility. 

The motion picture, however, affords a good sub- 
stitute for the actual excursion. Did we not all go 
around the world with Douglas Fairbanks? ‘Then, 
too, the motion picture, by means of stop-motion pho- 
tography or slow-motion or animated technical draw- 
ings, and the like, may reveal to us many phenomena 
and processes which the unaided eye is incapable ot 
apprehending. 

Persons, events, processes, or things not requiring 
motion for their study, may be recorded on lantern 
slides and projected as still pictures on the screen. 
Here “seeing” may be as prolonged as necessary and 
accompanied by oral expression which is “doing” for 
some and “hearing” for all. 

Classroom activity “projects” are especially fine 
visual aids in that they involve doing as well as seeing. 
Considerable visual exploration of many sources of 
picture material must usually precede the construction 
necessitated in the project, and motivated oral ex- 
pression is sure to follow its completion. 

The magazines of today, especially in their adver 
tisements, afford recognition of the force of the ap- 
peal through the eye to the pocketbook. And what 
adult, not to mention child, fails to peruse carefully 
the illustrated comic section of the newspaper? The 
teacher is merely keeping abreast of the times when 
she takes advantage of the added interest and under 
standing contributed not only by the formal visual aids 
for screen projection but also by the many non-pro- 
jection visual devices such as exhibits, dramatizations, 
charts, posters, graphs, maps, globes, blackboards, 
sand-tables,. magazine and book illustrations, stereo 
graphs, cartoons, paintings, models, shadow pictures, 
puppet-shows, projects, and what not, to “lessen the 
evils of verbalism”’. 

Research has shown that visual aids motivate pupil 
learning so that by their use more knowledge 1s ac- 
quired in a given time and is retained better than by 
instruction without the visual-aids. This means that 
the use of visual materials decreases the number of 
pupils failing and so decreases the cost of instruction. 
In the famous Yale experiment the “motion picture” 
pupils learned 19% more and remembered 12% more 
American history than did the “text-book” pupils. 
Moreover, the motion picture group voluntarily read 
40% more supplementary historical reading material 
than did the other group. Not only do visual aids 
enhance learning both in the amount gained and 1n the 
amount retained; they produce greater satisfaction 
on the part of the learner, which results in a better 
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attitude toward the subject learned. 

Iducation today is concerned not merely with the 
subject-matter learned, but with the attitudes, ideas, 
and habits learned at the same time, that is, in the 
personality traits developed along with the subject 
matter learning. Here visual aids function vitally. 

There is, then, at least a four-fold economy in the 
utilization of visual aids and any educational program 
which does not take advantage of this means of econo 
mizing is to that extent an extravagant program. This 
economy consists in: 

(a) A greater amount learned, with greater satisfac 
tion to the learner ; 

(b) More of it retained after the lapse ofa period of 
time ; 

(c) A reduction in the number of “repeaters” to be 
taught again; 

(d) A saving in the school life of the pupil whose 
failures are reduced. 

Experts have estimated that the price of a single 
adult movie ticket per year for each pupil would pro 
vide an adequate city program of visual education 
while the average cost 1n cities above 100,000 of teach 
ing one pupil who fails for another year is $112. 
(Cities above 100,000, 1929-30). This contrast does 
not even reckon the value to the pupil of the time 
he saves by not repeating or the value to every pupil 
(and incidentally to the city) of the enrichment in 
his learning produced by the visual aids. ‘This last 
is really the most important of all. 

Some, who are doubtless not aware of the many 
advantages and savings attributed to visual aids, decry 
the use of “visual education” because “they didn't have 
those things when I was a boy” (and look what I am 
now). This same parent ought logically to begrudge 
his child and deny himself such recently acquired priv1 
leges as tuning in on a radio program, or riding in the 
family car, or taking out a library book, or turning on 
the electric lights, or talking over the phone, or joining 
a Boy Scout troop, or playing the saxaphone, or taking 
in a movie, or boarding a street car, or reading a tele 
gram,—or what have you? And yet—have you ever 
heard the parent who says, “Now when I went to 
school . . . implying if not actually saying, “what 
was good enough for me then is good enough for my 
children now”. 

There is a simple fallacy here which needs only to be 
pointed out in order to be appreciated and refuted. 
It hinges on the words “then” and “now”. Perhaps 
many of us might say, and really mean it, that “what 
was good enough for me then would also have been 


(Concluded on page 122) 
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A Survey of the Use of Visual 
A\ids in Pasadena Junior College 


HARRY A. HAWORTH 


HE Visual Education Committee of the Pasadena 

Junior College has attained some very interesting 

results from a survey regarding the use of visual 
aids in the Junior College. It is often said or sup 
posed that the secondary schools use motion pictures 
to the exclusion of other types of visual aids. This 
survey shows that in the Pasadena Junior College 
(grades 11-14) the motion picture ranks low in 
list of eleven aids rated. Mr. Archie M 
chairman of this Committee, has done a fine piece of 


Turrell, as 


work. 


In our secondary schools a Visual Education Com 
mittee is appointed by the principal to encourage the 
use of visual aids by acting as liaison officers between 
the teachers and the central visual education depart 
ment. In this capacity the committee informs teach 
ers of aids available for their work and arranges 


picture projection dates, rooms and operators. 


The operators are scheduled from a club of boys 
called “The Silver Screen Club” whose members are 
trained to operate the projection machines, under the 
supervision of the committee. It is a purely volun 
tary organization but its services are available to any 
school for the operation of projection apparatus, for 
stage crew work, or for handling any of the mechani 
cal or electrical equipment of the auditorium. The 
sponsor and trainer for the club is a man of experi 


ence in projection and stagecraft, Mr. Wedemeyer. 


The full report by the Committee constitutes the 
rest of this article. 
Report of the Visual Education Committee 

I. “Problems encountered and solved” 

A. The perennial criticism bobs up that we em 
phasize motion pictures to the exclusion of 
other types of visual aids. 

B. A survey is launched to obtain objective data 
on the question. 

C. The results of the survey (presented in 

graphic form) show that, if the criticism was 


once true, it does not now apply. 


[J]. “Problems remaining unsolved” 
A. The comments resulting from the survey in- 


dicate conditions to be met. 


III. “Recommendations regarding the work of the 
Committee” 

\. Ihe comments in the survey, also, suggest pos- 

sible extension of the work of the Committee. 


[V. Appendix 
\. Copy of Bulletin II issued by the Committee. 
B. The questionnaire used in the above survey. 
C. Survey data sheet showing the figures com- 
piled in a form to make interpretation easy. 


lf the term “Visual Education” calls up any mental 
picture in the mind of the “average” teacher, it is 
without doubt connected with motion pictures in some 
way. Just why the term should connote motion pic- 
tures to the exclusion of a large field of other types 
of visual aids to instruction can probably be traced to 
the time when this method of instruction was abused 
in that very way. 

To the members of the Visual Education Committee, 
busy arranging picture projection dates and scheduling 
and training operators for their work, it may still seem 
to be the situation. 

Feeling that this opinion was due more to a lack of 
information of all that the faculty was doing in this 
field than to anything else, the committee instituted a 
survey to find out what the various types of visual 
aids in use in the Junior College were, and what rela- 
tive emphasis was placed on them as evidenced by the 
frequency of use of each type. 

Briefly to explain the method of the survey, each 
teacher was given a list of the various types of visual 
aids to instruction with space at the bottom for addi- 
tions to the list, and was asked to indicate after each 
type the number of times it was used per month, using 
the last month as a basis for estimate. 

The absolute mathematical results of the study are 
questionable, but not the relative tendencies shown. 
\s a result the motion picture is a low ninth in a list 
of eleven aids used. The figures were rearranged on 
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the basis of departments. Without reference to the 
type of aids used the second graph shows the relative 
order of the departments in the use of visual aids. 
Probably this is also an indication of the extent to 
which the ideas taught in the various fields of knowl- 
edge lend themselves to visual presentation. 

The comparative use of various types of aids and 
the relative use of aids by various departments are 
presented in graphic form in the tables below. 
Suggestions for future work of the committee are 
given later in the report. 

Following is a sample of the questionnaire used in 
gathering the data. 


Survey of the Use Made of Visual Aids to In- 
struction in Pasadena Junior College 1930-1931 

(This is not being used for a Master’s or a Doctor’s 
thesis ) 

I If you employ no visual aids to instruction in your 
class work, check here and return this blank 
to Mr. Turrell’s box. 

The remainder of this report is not concerned with 
the use of materials in the laboratory period, but re 
lates only to those visual aids which the instructor 
uses in connection with the lecture hour. 


==: 


= Pictures 
| Wall Charts 
& Demonstrations 1373 


j 














ern Slides 1350 


| 
wz Medels | 202 
| 


2 still Films | 183 





a Field Trips 163 
| | 


a Motion Picture; 132 | | 


| | 
| | } } 








j Mierescopic | 4) | 
Projection | 

| | | 

| aie 25) ection 3 | 

3 Hy 3 2 

© ~ ”~ w > 


Relative Use of Various Types of Visual Aids 
(by all Departments of Instruction) 












teo---—— 


| 


hn. 
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Il Visual Aids not requiring lantern projects. 


Estimate No. of 
class meetings in 
which the instruc 

tor makes use of 
them (See Note) * 

per per 


month semester 


Check here 
if used 
ype this year 


Maps 
Wall charts - 
Pictures (not motion 
or lantern) 
Demonstration (using lab- 
oratory equipment) 
Field trips (total for 
the instructor) 
(Other type) 


III Visual Aids requiring lantern projection. 


Motion picture 

Still film 

Lantern slide. 
Microscopic pr¢ jection 


(Other type) 


*NOTE: If used frequently, take the last month as a basis 
for estimate. If infrequently (2 or 3 times a semester), fill 
in the right hand column only. 





“aes: emer 
Biological Sci. — 








Commerce 











ysical Science 2264 
English 1065 
Social Science 705 
sag uRg + 527 


Math & Eng'ring 70 


is 41 | 


Industrial arts | 1 


| 
| 
| 


Physiesl Education 0 
2 


———————————————— 
vee 


2 
2 
- 


Relative Use by Departments of Instruction 
(all types of visual aids) 


— 
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IV Did you use the service of the Silver Screen Club 
members in connection with the above work? 
_........--each time 


none of the time 


DAT 
(numbers indicate times the different types « 
Biolog Com Eng 
ical merce lish 
Maps call 468 2150 559 
Wall Charts ..1160 90 210 
Pictures 250 90 289 
Demonstrations 217 50 
Field Trips 119 f 
Models 200 
Motion Picture 24 $4 Zz 
Still Film .... erin Ae ose 106 
Lantern Slide 209 90 5 
Microscopic projection 21 
( Jpaque projection panebie 
Totals 2668 2624 1065 
Number of teachers who 
answered questionnaire 8 12 14 
Teachers who reported not us 
ing any visual aids this year 8 l 
% not using (of those reporting ) 0) 67 / 
Number of teachers 
who did not report 2 3 


Comments and Recommendations on the Work 
of the Committee 


In addition to giving the committee a picture of the 


use made of visual aids to instruction in 


Junior College, there was one section of the survey 


} 


which we hoped would be fruitful in suggestions fo 


improvement, namely the question: In what way cat 


the Visual Education Committee improve its services 


to you during the coming school year? 


~ 


These comments were classified into two fields: 


those complimentary to the committee and its work, 
but not offering suggestions for improvement; and 


those pointing to greater possibilities. Of the first 


7 
acknowl 


type there were many, which the committ 


Second 


edges and is very happy to receive. ()t the 
type the results were disappointing when figured 11 


numbers, but in quality contained three very good 


suggestions. A brief resume of these three follows 


\. Some of the teachers have expressed a desire for 
“daylite” screens Mr. 


more Haworth has ex 


plained a way in which several of these might bi 


part of the time 
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\ In what way can the Visual Education Committee 
improve its services to you during the coming 
school year? 

\ tabulation of results obtained from the question- 


naire appears below. 


\ SHEET 


aids were used in the different departments. ) 


House Math. 

& Fine Ind Lan & Phys. Phys. Social 
(rts \rts guage Engr. Music Educ. Science Science Totals 
140 265 220 458 4260 
654 10 6 21 277 225 2683 
1890 205 20 46 4 2794 
554 0 640 6 1473 
10 6 24 163 
2 202 
23 + =§=6©.20 12 2 132 
68 3 2 4 183 
960 7 32 43 4 1350 
21 
3 3 
$299 | ws 7 #1 1264 705 13264 
10 { 9 9 7 6 10 14 102 
l 3 4 5 6) 6 1 8 52 
lO. 675 44 55 8&6 100 10 59 51 
3 2 5 ] ] 6 4 2 39 
made available at small expense, and the committee 


intends to take steps to fill this need. 


Some teachers seem to lack information of the 


various materials available. Some new scheme for 
disseminating this information among the faculty 
Just what this method should 


be the committee does not know, but intends to 


nie mbers is needed. 


propose some other method by the opening of the 
school in the fall. 
C. One department head has suggested that travel 
shown during the Wednesday Club 
Period to which all interested be invited, and has 


pictures be 


offered to arrange talks to accompany or precede 
the presentations. The committee may be able to 
work out something along this line, if it seems 
feasible 
Visual Education Committee 
Archie M. Turrell, Chairman 
\rthur F. Hall 
Winefred Millspaugh 
\. M. Wedemeyer 


Fred. G. Young 
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Units of Instruction for Teacher 


Training Courses (No. 4) 


What Facts About Electricity are Important in Projection? 


(A) Why ts a review of facts concerning electricity 
and electrical devices useful im our study of 
projection? 

While a teacher does not need to be an experienced 
electrician in order to operate projection equipment, he 
needs to know a few elementary principles. The pro- 
jecters he uses have electric lamps, the capacity of 
which is indicated in watts. Motion picture projectors, 
to be studied shortly, have motors, rheostats, and other 
electrical devices. A few common terms will be de- 
fined in this unit. Motion picture films listed in this 
unit, under “Visual Aids,” may be used to make the 
topic more interesting. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Indus- 
try has suggested the following outline for training 
projectionists, in answer to a request regarding what 
will be expected of teachers to qualify for the amateur 
projectionist’s license in Pennsylvania. The same sort 
of outline would be useful, of course, in any State, 
whether a license is required or not, for operating 
16 mm. portable machines using safety films. 


Requirements for an operator’s license include a 
knowledge of : 


(1) Electric current: alternating and direct. Volt- 
age. Cycles, 25 and 60. 

(2) Wiring: Proper sizes. Circuits. Fuses. 

(3) How to adjust projector to current. 

(4) Parts of the projector and their relationship 
to one another. 

(5) The illuminant and its relation to projection. 





Author’s Note: Useful suggestions continue to 
come in concerning Units 1 to 3 of this series, which 
appeared in the January to March issues of THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. It is hoped that publication of 
these specimen units will provide a basis for discus- 
sion as to what we should include in our teacher-train- 
ing courses in visual education. Copies of the complete 
list of topics of forty-five units, now in use in several 
Pennsylvania colleges, are being sent to those who 
request them. The units on projection, only, are being 
published in this series. 











L. PAUL MILLER 


(6) Technique of operation, including ability to 
locate various troubles. 
(7) Lubrication, care and housing of projector. 
(Teachers in other States than Pennsylvania, will 
of course inquire as to regulations in those States, 
and meet requirements there. ) 
(B) When are direct and alternating current used? 
Find out what kind of current is used in your school. 
When only an incandescent electric bulb is used in a 
projector, either direct or alternating current is satis- 
factory. If an arc light is used, be sure you have the 
right kind of current. 
cannot be used with a direct current (D.C.) arc. When 


Alternating current (A.C.) 


a motor is used, to operate a motion picture projector, 
be sure to read the directions as to the kind of current 
required. Some projectors need to be adjusted for 
either A.C. or D.C. The change in this case is made 
very simply. 

(C) What units are used in measuring electricity? 

The ampere is a measure of the amount of elec- 
tricity flowing through a conductor per second. A 
16 mm. motion picture projector ordinarily uses a 
lamp requiring 5 amperes. Care should be taken, when 
a rheostat is used on such a machine, that the current 
does not exceed 5 amperes, as shown by the indicator 
on the ammeter. 

The ohm is the unit for measuring resistance. It is 
equal to the resistance offered by 157 feet of number 
18 copper wire. 

The volt is the electro-motive force necessary to 
cause a current of one ampere against a resistance of 
one ohm. The ordinary voltage in the wiring of a 
school is 110 volts. If a town or school is equipped 
for lighting only on 220 volts, an auxiliary rheostat 
must be used. This plugs into the room socket, ind 
reduces the current to 110 volts. A 16 mm. motion 
picture projector ordinarily uses a lamp taking 50 
volts, and is equipped with the standard resistance for 
operation of a line carrying not more than 125 volts 
and not less than 105 volts either A.C. or D.C. Volts 
are measured by an instrument called a voltmeter. 

The watt measures the amount of work an electric 


a 
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current can do. Watts equal amperes multiplied by 
volts. For example, a motion picture projection lamp 
using 50 volts and 5 amperes is a 250 watt lamp 
“Still” picture projectors ordinarily use 500-watt lamps 
for glass slide projection, and as high as 1000-watts 
for opaque projection, or for slide projection in audi 
toriums. 

(D) What are motors and rheostats? 

Motors are machines for converting electrical energy 
into mechanical energy. Motors on motion picture 
projectors require little attention other than lubrication 
at designated places. 


having electric 


Kheostats are used with projectors 
light bulbs in order to control the amount of current 
going through the lamp. The rheostat must be adjusted 
to send through the least current when the light is first 
turned on. This lengthens the life of the lamp. The 
current is then increased up to but not exceeding 5 
amperes. Kheostats must be used with are lamps, 
and must be selected according to line voltages and re 
quired amperes. KRheostats of 41% amperes can be 
used with the usual electric wiring, but any having 
higher capacity usually requires special wiring. 

(E) What advantages have incandescent lamps for 
projection? 

The power consumption of incandescent lamps ts 
much less than that of ares. The new gas-filled lamps 
with concentrated filaments furnish efficient and eco 
nomical illumination. They have efficiencies of .5 to 
.8 watts per candle power, and are rated to have a life 
of about 50 hours. These lamps are not considered 
to be sufficiently concentrated for microscopical pro 
jection. A 1000-watt lamp needs special wiring be 


cause of the heavy current. 


Verbal Aids 

Elementary physics text-books. Chapters on electrical 
devices. 

Add: 

Visual Aids 


Motion picture films projected, on: “Heat and Light 
from Electricity,” “Magnetic Effects of Electricity,” 
(Eastman Teaching Films) and “The Light of the 
Race,” “Making Mazda Lamps,” and “Thomas A 


Edison,” Free, (General Electric Co. ) 


Written Summary 

1. The current used in this building is (direct, or 
SED, ig 6 4s cS Saeco ees $45-00000 RCC RR Te 

2. The voltage is........., and the cycles:......... 

3. The lamp in the glass slide projector used in this 
BR inset do eae aees watts, and the lamp in the 


motion picture projector is............. .watts 
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TO OUR READERS! 


This is the First Issue 
of the Combined 


Educational Screen and 


Visual Instruction News 


S ANNOUNCED editorially in the March 

issues of both magazines the merger of the 

two publications was made in the interests 
of greater and more effective service to the 
field. The many expressions of enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the move which have reached us 
from both the educational and commercial field 
have been most gratifying and encouraging. 


E WANT to embark at once upon our 

plan for a program of consecutive im- 

provements which will bring a steadily 

finer magazine to the great field as it grows— 

one which will cover all phases of visual in- 

struction completely and authoritatively from 
every angle. 


F YOU have not already subscribed, we feel 

sure you will want to do so immediately. To 

those who subscribe now we are offering 
FREE a copy of the current edition of the fa- 
mous “1000 and One” directory of films, which 
sells to the general public for 75c and to sub- 
scribers for 25c. It is the only directory of the 
kind available, listing several thousand films 
for instruction and entertainment, completely 
classified as to subject, with full information 
as to where each film may be obtained. 
The blank below is for your convenience. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION NEWS 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, III. 
I enclose check for which please enter (or renew) my 


subscription as indicated. This entitles me to a free 


copy of the current edition of “1000 and One” film 
directory. 


One year $2.00 0 two years $3.00 0 
(add 75c per year for Canadian and 
$1.00 per year for Foreign subscriptions) 
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FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


The aim of this new department is to keep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 
increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 














University Students Produce 
Unique “Talkie” 


A unique “talkie” is being presented by a group of 
students of the University of California. A 16 mm. 
feature film of two 400-foot reels, entitled Black Re- 
venge, was first produced by the students without 
sound recording. This picture is now being shown to 
the accompaniment of dialog spoken by the members 
of the cast in person, together with other sound effects. 
The sound is received by a radio microphone placed 
in a room adjacent to that in which the picture is 
shown and from which the screen may readily be 
seen. The microphone is hooked up with a regular 
talkie sound amplifier and speaker system. After a 
few rehearsals, we are told, the students were able to 
achieve with this set-up synchronism comparable to 
regular sound recorded film. 

The first showing of the “talkie” was in a nature 
of a preview given in the auditorium of the Bell & 
Howell building in Hollywood. The occasion was a 
gala one, and so great was the demand for tickets that 
a repeat performance was necessary. 

The picture is a travesty on the old-time melodrama 
and has all the regulation characters of this type of 
vehicle. The picture has been booked by various or- 
ganizations, including the Los Angeles Cine Club. The 
students responsible for the production are planning 
a second picture for the near future. 


Magic Carpet Series 


In addition to the Movietone School Series, Fox 
Films distribute another group of films, entitled the 
Magic Carpet Series, which should appeal to the edu- 
cational and non-theatrical field as having instructive 
as well as entertainment value. These sound tra- 
velogues, in one and two reels, have had much research 
expended on them and employ many crews for ex- 
peditions to far-off places. 

Among the latest releases are the following: Man- 
hattan Medley, a fine screen study of a day in the life 
of the great metropolis, New York; Over the Yukon 
Trail, in which the romantic trail of "98 is retraced ; 
Zanzibar, which pictures the colorful aspects of that 
sleepy tropical port; Fires of Vulcan, presenting dar- 


ing ventures into dangerous volcanic locations ; With 
the Foreign Legion, showing “for the first time, the 
true Foreign Legion, photographed by special permis- 
sion of France’; By-Ways of France, a portrayal of 
the beauty of rural France; Alpine Echoes, where yod 
eling mountaineers and snowcapped tops are the sub- 
jects; Big Game of the Sea, offering a thrilling whale 
capture; and Jncredible India, which covers a diver 


sity of aspects of the native life. 


Additions to Filmo Library 


Prominent among the new 151 Pathe 16 mm. sound 
releases which have been added to the Filmo Library, 
are 13 of the popular Grantland Rice Sportlights of 
one reel each. Then there are 67 two-reel comedies, 
16 Aesop’s Fables in one reel, and the always interest 
ing Vagabond Series of 8& subjects, including such 
titles as Venetian Nights, The Gem of Agra, Sand. 
of Egypt, and The Glory of Spain. 

A great many features, ranging from six to ten 
reels, are listed. For next month there will be another 
lot of 16 mm. talkie listings, including important Uni 


versal and Columbia releases. 


Ford Prints Set Record 


A record production of 6000 industrial sound mo 
tion picture prints, announcing the new Ford V-Eight 
Car, has been completed in four days by the Metro 
politan Motion Picture Company. Four days previous 
to the published announcement of the new Ford, work 
was gotten underway at the Motion Picture Com 
pany’s Studios. The motion pictures showing the 
new Ford being built and in actual operation were 
produced in great secrecy by the Ford Motor Con 
pany itself and rushed to Metropolitan’s Studios and, 
under the personal direction of M. J. Caplan, presi 
dent, the picture was carefully cut and edited and 
scored with a comprehensive description of the new 
car by “Ty” Tyson, popular Michigan radio announcer. 
Contacts were immediately established in New York 
and Chicago for a _ nation-wide theatrical distri 
bution of the prints. The same evening prints of the 
complete subject, about 240 feet in length, were being 
shipped to theatres in every section of the country. 
It is estimated that the picture is being exhibited in 


upwards of 6,000 theatres. 





——— 
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Visual Meetings and Demonstrations 


A Joint Meeting of The Metropolitan-New Yorl 
Branch of The National Academy of Visual Instru 
tion and The Visual Instruction Section of The New 
York Society for the Experimental Stud 
was held at the Bell Telephone Laboratories Audi 
torium, New York ¢ ity, on Friday evening, March 18 

Dr. Howard A. Gray, of Electrical Research Prod 
ucts, Inc., in his talk on ‘Educational Talking Pictu 


Experimentation” described the experiment now bei 


conducted in the public schools of five Eastern citie 
The program was completed with the showing of the 
following educational talking pictures lividual 
ferences in Arithmetic, The String ( } 
Choosing Your lo . 
A A A 
Visual Education was included among the Secti 


Programs at the Annual Ohio State Educational Cor 
ference April 7, 8, and 9, with E. J. Arnold, Super 

tendent of Schools. Nelsonville, presi ling \ddresse 
Milliken, 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of Amet 
i T Value of Visual 


Emeline Baumerster, Supervisor of Geography, Sat 


secretary O! 


were delivered by Mr. Carl E. 


ica, on “The Social Instruction” 


dusky, on “Visual Aids in Classroom Teaching” ; and 
Dr. George Rommert of Munich, Germany, on “M1 
crocosm in Education”. The program was concluded 
with a summary by B. A. Aughinbaugh, of the State 
Visual Instruction Board of Control. 

A be A 

There will be an exhibit and demonstration of all 
kinds of visual instruction equipment in the Senio1 
High School, Port Washington, New York, on Tues 
day evening, April 26. 

The Visual Instruction Committee of the Port 
Washington Public Schools feels that this demonstra 
tion will give teachers and administrators an oppor 
tunity to determine the merits of various kinds of 
equipment under identical conditions. Representatives 
from the leading schools of Nassau, Suffolk and West 
chester Counties have given assurance that they will 
attend. The leading manufacturers of visual instru 
tion equipment have been invited to exhibit their prod 
ucts. The demonstration will be confined chiefly to 


apparatus used in the classroom. 


of Education 


There will be exhibits of 16 mm. motion picture 
machines, both silent and sound; lanterns for glass 
slide and opaque projection; lanterns and attachments 
for microscopic and stillfilm projection; screens and 
accessories. 


\ll school officials are invited to attend. 


Another Pioneer in Visual 
Instruction Has Gone 

We have just received from the Visual Aids Section 
of the California Teachers’ Association notice of the 
recent death of Ida M. Waite, director of the Glen- 
lale City Schools, with the request that the following 
resolutions be printed. 

‘Whereas the visual education field has suffered a 
distinct loss in the passing of our beloved friend and 
fellow-worker, Miss Ida M. Waite and 

“Whereas she has been an educational leader in 
the Glendale school system during the past nineteen 
a pioneer in the visual instruction movement 


‘“\Vhereas in addition to her worthy professional 
career, she led a life rich in social service and valued 
riendships ; be it 

‘Resolved that we, the members of the Visual Aids 
Section of the California Teachers Association, South- 
ern Section, do hereby express our deep regret oc- 
casioned by the passing of our valued friend and be 
it further 

“Resolved, that this resolution be entered in the 
minutes and a copy of it sent to the family and with 
it an expression of our sympathy and the assurance 
that her full and energetic career will continue to be 


an inspiration to her wide circle of friends.” 


Stereoscopic Apparatus Revives Eyesight 


Experiments in reviving the eyesight of those who 
have lost the practical use of either eye, due to con- 
stant strain, are being conducted in the physics-optics 
research laboratory of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Employing a manuductor, a special type of stereo- 
scope, the corrective system gives training in hand- 
and-eye cooperation and coordination, using hand 
movement to stir visual attention, hand guidance of eye 


(Concluded on page 122) 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION NOTES 


ELLSWORTH C. DENT, SECRETARY 








HIS section has been reserved for notes covering 

the activities and plans of the Department of 

Visual Instruction of the National Education 
Association, with which the National Academy of 
Visual Instruction was merged recently. Reports and 
news notes to appear in this section should be mailed 
directly to the secretary of the Department, 1812 Illi- 
nois Street, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Explanatory 

The National Academy of Visual Instruction, com- 
posed of a group of visual instruction directors and 
other educators, was organized in 1920. ‘Three years 
later, the Department of Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association was founded. Since 
that time, the two organizations have paralleled each 
other in aims and activities, with some duplication of 


membership. 


During the greater part of the history of these two 
organizations, there have existed other similar groups. 
Most prominent of these was the Visual Instruction 
Association of America, with headquarters in New 
York City. 

About a year ago, the Visual Instruction Associa- 
tion voted to become the Metropolitan New York 
Branch of the National Academy of Visual Instruction. 
This left but the two national organizations in the field. 


These two groups, the Academy and the Department, 
had been considering a merger for the past two years. 
The merger was first approved by the Department of 
Visual Instruction at its annual meeting in Los Ange- 
les, California, during the summer of 1931. It was 
approved next by the National Academy of Visual 
Instruction at its annual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
on February 24, 1932. 
ganization and it is an approved Department of the 
National Education Association, ready for accom- 
plishment. 


There is now but one or- 


The merged organization combines the rich history 
and achievement of the National Academy of Visual 
Instruction with the activity and both national and 
international high reputation of the Department of 
Visual Instruction of the N. E. A., thereby providing 
a satisfactory clearing house of information and ideas 


for those who may be interested in using visual and 
other sensory aids to instruction. 

It is expected that the combined Academy and De- 
partment of Visual Instruction will become as im- 
portant to the teacher or other user of visual aids to 
instruction as the American Medical Association is to 
the physicians ; as inclusive in its membership as the 
National Education Association; and so active that 
its influence will be felt throughout the world. 


Membership 

Membership in the Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion, combined with the National Academy of Visual 
Instruction, is open to anyone who may be interested 
in this important educational development. The only 
preliminary requirement for active membership is 
membership in the National Education Association. 
All members receive without extra charge, the official 
magazine and such other bulletins or reports as may 
be published by the Department. 

Active Membership is available to visual instruction 
directors and workers; teachers ; administrators ; mu- 
seum, extension and religious workers; members of 
community organizations; and members of the edu- 
cational staff of industrial organizations. The fee 
for active membership is $2., covering a period of 
twelve months from the date of enrollment. 

Associate Membership is available to those who may 
not be qualified for Active Membership. Such mem- 
bers will receive all the usual services but will not be 
eligible to vote or hold office. The annual fee for 
Associate Membership is $2. 

Institutional Membership is provided for schools ; 
university extension divisions; university, college, 
state, county or city departments or bureaus of visual 
instruction; museums; libraries; publishing houses; 
and other educational or welfare organizations which 
may desire to assist the Department in its work and 
which may desire more than one copy of each of the 
various publications. Each school or other organiza- 
tion which becomes an Institutional member will re- 
ceive, without extra charge, a maximum of five copies 
of each of the publications, including this magazine. 
Each Institutional member shall be permitted to send 
one delegate with voting power, and an unlimited 


number of visiting delegates, to each meeting. The 
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annual fee for Institutional Membership is $10. 
Contributing Membership provides an opportunity 

for producers, manufacturers or distributors of visual 

instruction materials and equipment ; foundations 


philanthropic groups or individuals to assist the o1 
ganization In prosecuting research and in creating 
greater interest in the possible uses of visual aid 
among schools and other community organizations 
The suggested annual fee is $50., but this amount may 
be increased at the option of the donor Those o1 
ganizations which are or may become contributing 
members shall receive special rates on advertising space 
in the annual directory and in other publications of the 
Department in which advertising may be authorized 
Furthermore, each shall receive, without extra charge, 
a maximum of 25 copies of the annual directory and Its 


supplements. 


Publications 


The following public ations will be furnished without 
charge to all members: 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN combined with Visuat | 


STRUCTION News (published every month except 


pahy Gnd Amgett) «oes ccsess weerere 
The Annual Visual Instruction Directory....... 1.50 
1001—The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films..  .75 
“Visual Aids in the Curriculum,” pamphlet...... a 
Special reports, proceedings, etc (Estimated).... 1.50 
Total cost to others............ ch ele ao ee 


In addition, Active Members, of whom membership 


in the National Education Association is required, re 


ceive the interesting and helpful JoURNAL OF THI 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Meetings 

There will be two meetings annually, held at the 
time and place of the annual meeting of the National 
Education Association (Summer) and of the Depart 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. (Winter) 


All meetings are open to members and visitors. 


Central Office 


For the present, the central office of the Department 
will be maintained at 1812 Illinois Street, Lawrence, 
Kansas. Plans for the future provide for the es 
tablishment of a clearing house with a staff competent 
to direct research, publish reports, and give advisory 
service to members. Suitable office space for such an 
office has been offered to the Department by the Na 
tional Education Association. All inquiries directed 
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to the Secretary of the Department, at the address as 
given above, will receive prompt attention. 


Branch Organizations 


Inasmuch as it would be impossible for all who may 
be interested in the use of visual and other sensory 
aids to instruction to attend central meetings of the 
Department, it has been considered advisable to es- 
tablish branch organizations among the various cities 
and states. The Massachusetts and Metropolitan New 
York branches have been established during the past 
year. Negotiations are under way for the establish- 
ment and development of suitable branch organizations 
in many other cities and states, including Cleveland, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, upper New York State, Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, lowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Missouri and Pennsylvania. The branches of 
the Department may meet whenever and wherever they 
choose and will be given assistance in planning and 
executing an active program through each year. 


Membership Application Blank 


Office of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Department of Visual Instruction & 
National Academy of Visual Instruction, 


1812 Illinois Street, Lawrence, Kansas. 
js) PPE TCT ee 


[ herewith make application for 0 Active UO Asso- 
ciate © Institutional U Contributing Membership in 
the Department of Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association, combined with the National 
\cademy of Visual Instruction, covering the period 
of one year from date. 


Check below the preferred date for payment of dues. 


Remittance attached QO First of next month. 


BIO «ova ds ccc eked SANs d4e bee ee s 

Position eee err re ee ee re ese sm 4. 6't0 4 

SEPOEE 6:0 0 06e eee ae 8 ba ale aree ale ees be eee ° 

Cihy & State dic civic scsnse cece uae <iuten 
[I am CO) a member of the National Education 


I am not UO | Association. 


NOTE—Make checks payable to the Department of 
Visual Instruction. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS | 


MARION . F. 


LANPHIER 

















New York State Education (March) “Admini- 
stration and Supervision of Visual Instruction” by 
Mr. Alfred W. Abrams, the sixth article of a series, 
is very practicable and helpful, particularly for school 
principals with whom these two functions generally 
rest. Mr. Abrams mentions a few administrative 
problems which must be met, and what is involved in 
the supervision of visual instruction, giving some sug 
gestive directions for effective use of pictures. 

School Executives Magazine (March) How the 
use of the radio for instructional purposes has created 
a need for visual aids by the listening pupils, is told 
in “Visual Aids and Educational Radio” by W. C 
Bagley Jr. of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Moving pictures and slides are very useful in prepara- 
tion for the broadcast and for this purpose the Amer- 
ican School of the Air suggests pertinent films in the 
Teacher’s Manual they have prepared. 

The New York Times Magazine (February 28) 
“American Civilization Assayed”, by Bernard Fay, a 
keen student of American life and history, discusses 
the writer’s belief that “Europe needs to examine the 
American way to see if it does not contain, despite 
mistakes, principles that are of definite value to the 
whole world.” Included in the illustration-cartoon 
that precedes the article, is Uncle Sam, the Showman, 
with his wares,—Liberty with her torch, machinery 
and belching stacks, the bucking cowboy, gold mines, 
skyscrapers, airplanes, AN D—a familiar figure of an- 
other day, bearing a derby, a cane and a pair of enor- 
mous shoes ! 

The article begins with several pen pictures, one 
from Brittany, another from a smart Parisian home, 
another from a wealthy house in Passy, yet another 
from a room of gloomy bank Directors, and the last 
from a smug faculty gathering. The closing burden 
of each sketch, be it a Brittany peasant, a bankrupt 
financier, a mother, or the younger generation speak- 
ing is, “That awful American civilization!” The 
author then begins his long and thoroughly delightful 
presentation of America’s assets,—her Poe and Whit- 
man “who made Europe think”, and her four great 
“myths which have fascinated the European mind: 
the Morgan, the Ford, the Wilson, and the Chaplin 
myths.” While the Morgan and Ford myths were for 
good conservative people and young, ambitious, and 
reckless men, respectively, the “Chaplin myth was for 


practically everybody. Before he went to Russia and 
took to thinking Chaplin was really good. His swift 
and charming gestures, his quick gayety that always 
smiled upon sadness, his intelligent meaningless, his 
refined love of the common people evoked exquisite 
dreams, deep feelings, and spoiled nothing. All thos« 
who were young between 1914 and 1922 loved Chap- 
lin. He was ‘American civilization’ at its best—the 
vision of an angel bringing to everybody the greetings 
of a witty, kind and melancholy god, who was probably 
a little lazy, but knew, nevertheless, how to create 
lovely human gestures, exquisite movement and _ fine 
feelings. Nobody, then, really succeeded in describ 
ing American civilization, but it was pretty well under 
stood that there was a lot of good in a country that 
could claim Wilson, Ford, Morgan and Charlie Chap 
lin. No great book was written about it; the man of 
the street did not need it, for he knew—he went to the 
The author then proceeds to discuss how 
We cannot quot 


further, but this complete excerpt considering Mr. 


movies.” 


the conception shifted its emphasis. 


Chaplin indicates again the importance of that artist 
in the American picture and testifies, as well, to the 
careful discrimination of the writer in presenting his 
subject. 
School Management (March) 
-A New Teaching Aid”, by V. ¢ 


the films which have been made by educational experts 


“Talking Pictures 
\rnspiger, reviews 
for teacher training work. Following these reviews, 
we find a resumé of the films produced in the social 
studies and the science group. One realizes, when 
reading Mr. Arnspiger’s account, the extent to whic! 
the talkie is being used and the far greater influence 
that it will, some day, have. 

International Review of Educational Cinematog- 
raphy (January) Always of particular interest to 
our readers is the content of this inestimable publi 
cation. “What We Can Expect from the Educational 
Sound Film’, by Dr. Walter Gunther, “An Exhibi 
tion of Mechanical Aids to Learning”, by C. P. 
Hankin, the report from the I. I. E. C. Enquiries 
“Young People’s Impressions of War Films’’, and the 
Department called “Review of Periodicals and News 
papers” will be of tremendous help to our readers. 
The Review Department is heartening for it recog- 
nizes THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN as a valuable source 


of information in the field. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 








(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


Alias the Doctor (Richard Barthelmess) (First 
National) Serious, very clinical medical story 


Hero sacrifices career to take blame and jail 
sentence for brother’s crime After release, 
performs emergency operation, and wins back 
happiness for all. Earnestly acted, but rather 


heavy entertainment 


A—Interesting Y—Interesting ‘ Beyond them 


Amateur Daddy, The (Warner Baxter, Mar- 


ion Nixon) (Fox) Very human and appealing 
story with charming romance interest Genia] 
hero leaves his engineering work to father a 


pal’'s four orphan children, beset with poverty 
and evil-intentioned neighbor Well-acted, 
convincing, decidedly worthwhile 

A—Good Y--Very good ( Mature but good 


Are You Listening Wm. Haines, Madge 


Evans) (M-G-M) Hodge of little merit 
except as far a it Is ar iuthentic portraya 
of activities in radio-broadecastins studi 
Haines in non-smart-aleck r Minor role 
well acted in mediocre stor 
A—Stupid Y--Doubtfu ( Ni 
Blonde Captive (Australian explorations 
(Columbia) Absurd title and blicity for fine 
entertainment and educational! filn Elaborate 
picture of primitive life ir Austr a N 
sound except intelligent vocal explanation b 
Lowell Thomas White womal hipwreckec 
years before, mere interesting incident 


A—Excellent Y—-Interesting ( Probably Gos 


Broken Wing, The (Leo Carrillo, Lupe Ve- 
lez) (Paramount) Another burlesque, Mexicar 
braggart role. Self-appointed overlord of his 
province, Carrillo i all-powerful but naive 
Finally loses his beloved girl charmingly played 
by Lupe Velez, to American aviator who 
crashed nearby in storm Live 
A-—-Fair Y—Fairly good C—Hardly 


But Flesh Is Weak Robert Montgomer 
Nora Gregor) (M-G-M) Sophisticated story 
engaging, penniless old aristocrat with great 
aversion to work, and hi yn ist like him, 
both hunting a wealthy marriage Smoott 
acting, novel characters, clever dialog 
ingly free from wise cracking and cheap sug- 
gestiveness, with charming heroine 


A—-Good of kind Y—Mature ( N 


refresh- 


Carnival Boat (William Boyd) (RKO-Pathe 
Much exceedingly interesting and instructive 
portrayal of strenuous life and work of lum 
berjacks in remote mountain forests, splendid 
backgrounds and _ photography Otherwis¢ 


merely hectic melodrama that train after 
thrill with mediocre acting Show-boat mers 
incident. 
A—Perhaps Y—Good ( Exciting 
Cheaters at Play (Tommy Meighan) (Fox 
Meighan excellent as reformed crook settins 
out to catch gang of jewel thieves on Atlanti 
liner, among them his own long lost on 
Shows fine bits on thievery methods. Well 
tangled plot, interest sustained, good comedy 
by Charlotte Greenwood. 
A— Good of kind Y-—Doubtful ( No 


Cohens and Kellys in Hollywood (Sidney and 
Murray) (Universal) Agreeable foolery by the 
old comedy pair, free from slapstick and vul- 
garity of their former pictures Real human 
interest story which travesties amusingly Hol- 
lywood production methods and the ups and 
downs of movie prosperity. 


A—Fair Y—-Amusing A—Amusing 





Estimates are given for 3 groups 
A—Intelligent Adult 
Y—Youth (15-20 years) 
C—Child (under 15 years) 


Bold faced type means “‘recommended’”’ 











Cossacks of the Don Russian production 
Amkin Grim, reali picture of primitive 
and crud e life in South Rus- 
ome rather <¢ nai camera work but 
tion i clun ting heav and ludi- 
»verdone Rather hectic as entertain- 
Different y Unsuitable ( N 
Crowd Roars, The Jame Cagne Joa 
B de Warner Professional auto-racing 
irama seekir fiy thri ensation and 
noise, with some footage on the cheap 
ffairs of ver heap peopl Hard boiled 
treats ‘em rough, including girls and the 
h language ['ypical low-caste life 
Hard Y Doubtfu C—No 
Dancers in the Dark( Miriam Hopki: Para- 
nt Sophisticat tuff about wisecracking 
iret-heroine of ver heckered past, whi 
real love i i pla defeat 
r nt rival ir finally 
love wil é is chief idea of whole 
ion 
\ Hard] Y Unwholesome C—N« 
Disorderly Conduct Sally Eiler Spencer 
I"r vy) (Fox) Cleve fast picture of romance, 
e and high-life imbling Hero policeman 
is engaging grafter heroine a chronic but 
nating lawbreaker, her father a gambling 
erlord—and all end happily As police pub- 
very doubtf 
\ Good of kind y Doubtful Cc No 
Expert, The (CI ile, Dickie Moore Para- 
rn nt N ell-done entimental story of lively, 
officious old granddad from country, who tries 
ng with his city hildren-in-law but re- 
treats to Home for Aged Fine role played 
by small boy Well acted, human, convincing, 


ghable 


\_-Good of kind Y Amusing ( Amusing 


Final Edition, The (Pat O'Brien, Mae Clarke) 


Columbia) Above average newspaper-murder- 
tery yarn, with usual movie” newspaper 
tmosphere Good suspense Heroine cleverly 
evidence on elusive crook, wins back her 
reporter job, and also job as wife of city- 


edit 


A—(iood of kind 
( Probably good 


Y—Amusing 


Fireman, Save My Child (Joe E. Brown) 
Warner) One of Browr best role as local 
fire-chief, baseball hero and inventor, then star 
pitcher on a big league team for whom he 
Imost loses the World Series when he hears 
a fire siren, but wir it instead Good clean 
fur Misleading title 
\ Amusing y Good C— Good 


Freighters of Destiny (Barbara Kent) (RKO- 


Pathe) Western of unusual interest show- 
ing business of wagon-freighting to remote 
hamlets in the Sierras, with good admixture 
of danger, thrill and romance Notable for 
beautiful mountain cenery and fascinating 


ound effects. 
A—-Good of kind Y—Very good C—Good 


Gay Caballero, The (George O’Brien) (Fox) 
Lively western, with rather good plot on the 
Robinhood motif, fast and furious action 
American pals pose successively as a_ well- 
known bandit to help the Mexicans and each 
other. Fine settings and photography. Vio- 
lence and excitement only objections for chil- 
dren. 

A—Good of kind Y—Probably good 
C—Very exciting 


Girl Crazy (Wheeler and Woolsey) (RKO- 
Pathe) Hilarious nonsense-farce about Eastern 
ne’er-do-wells on a Western dude ranch. Typ- 
ical hokum and horseplay, with less vulgarity 
than usual. Laughable for all admirers of 
Wheeler and Woolsey but hardly their best 
work. 

A—Depends on taste A--Amusing C—Perhaps 


Hotel Continental (Peggy Shannon, Theo- 
dore von Eltz) (Tiffany) Well done, sophisti- 
cated, romantic crook melodrama laid in fam- 
ous old hotel on its last night. Hero a famous 
embezzler seeking loot concealed years before, 
charming heroine also a crook with scarlet 
past, both made admirable at the end. 

\— Good of kind Y—Doubtful C—No 


Impatient Maiden, The (Mae Clarke, Lew 
Ayres) (Universal) Blase’ heroine approves 
love, sneers at marriage, but young ambulance 
doctor changes her ideas and she his. Very 
clinical operation the climax. Well acted but 
rather banal and improbable story. 
A—Hardly Y—Doubtful C—No 

Lure of the Ring (Jack Dempsey) (State 
Rights) Glorifies prize-ring prowess as great 
American sport, showing big moments of a 
dozen fights, particularly the Knockeuts, with 
very crude vocal accompaniment throughout. 
Primarily a blatant ballyhoo for Dempsey’s 
**come-back”’ 

A—Depends on taste Y—Doubtful 
C—Better not 


Michael and Mary (English production) 
(Universal) Excellent screening, with dignity 
and taste, of A. A. Milne problem play. Two 
fine, earnest people marry risking bigamy 
under rigid English divorce laws. Beautifully 
acted and spoken, strong dramatic value, con- 
vineing characters and conclusion. Slow 
tempo of real life. 

A—Very good Y—Probably good 
C—Beyond them 


One Hour With You (Chevalier, Jeannette 
McDonald) (Paramount) Artistic, highly so- 
phisticated Parisian comedy, skillfully directed 
and deftly acted by notable cast. Deliberately 
suggestive, amusing portrayal of husband 
genuinely in love with his wife but still suscep- 
tible to artful vamp. Decidedly adult. 
A—Very good of kind Y—Better not C—No 


Pleasure (Conway Tearle) (Art Class) Ama- 
teurish production in which author, unhappily 
married to an unfaithful wife, falls in love 
with a model. Situation is cleared up when 
wife leaves with another man and gets di- 
vorce. Cast is too good for slow and arti- 
ficial story. 

A—No Y—No C—-No 


Police Court (Henry B. Walthall, Leon Jan- 
ney) (Monogram) Second rate picture with 
serious intent. Human-interest story of de- 
voted little son of drunken father who was 
formerly great actor. Slow-moving action and 
mawkish sentiment at times. Well-acted but 
more depressing than entertaining. 
A—Mediocre Y—Perhaps C—Unsuitable 


(Concluded on page 124) 
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The Movie Situation 
Report to the Publicity Group of the World H. G. CONGER 
Service of the Methodist Episcopal Church DWIGHT R. FURNESS 


OTION pictures are very much to the front these film available for Sunday church use. But the demand 
davs. Commercially this is attested by the vast is strong. Some groups are seriously working on this 


sums being invested in production of films and in problem at this time. 


movie houses; also by the crowds which flock to the Motion picture film is now distributed in two stand- 
pictures. ard sizes, the 35 mm. which is known as standard film, 


Educationally, there are several different groups and the 16 mm. or amateur size. The advantages and 
making a study of motion pictures for use in the disadvantages of these two sizes can be listed as 
schools, and many films are being produced for this tollows : 


purpose. 35 mm. Film 
Into the church life has naturally overflowed some This is the standard professional film. For use in 
of the enthusiasms from the commercial and educa- the largest auditoriums it is the more satisfactory size. 
tional fields. Without artificial stimulation requests Its disadvantages are that it is more expensive in 
for information regarding the sources of film for first cost, handling, repair, and shipping. The sad fact 
church purposes have been on the increase. The is that many projection machines owned by churches 
reasons for the growing demand on the part of our are in poor condition and are often handled by ama- 
churches are well known. teurs who know little of the adjustments. The re- 
First, there is no question but that good movies are sults are disastrous to the film. 
interesting. They hold attention. People like action. These projection machines are, of course, more ex- 
Probably this is the biggest lure of the movies. pensive than 16 mm. projectors, and in some states 
Second, there is a growing number of projection require booths. 
machines either in the possession of the churches or 16 eam. Bite 
available for their use. Its advantages are: comparatively low cost of pro- 
Third, an entirely new interest has been developed duction, handling, repair, and distribution. Experience 
in the past few years by the introduction of amateur this far is that there is less wear and tear on the film. 
movie cameras and projectors. The development in The machines are simpler to thread and operate and 
the church field has been almost entirely with the are cheaper to buy. Models for home use or small 
16 mm. film. church rooms can be purchased for less than $100.00 
Fourth, the few films now available for use by our and models for church auditoriums or halls for from 
churches have acted as an appetizer, creating a demand $150.00 to $300.00. The most reliable of the standard 
for more. 35 mm. machines are from $250.00 up. The fact that 


Our embarrassment is that there is comparatively an increasing number of individuals are purchasing 


little available in the way of good films for the 16 mm. cameras and projectors enlarges the field for 


16 mm. films. 


churches. 

There are several distributors booking films for Amateur cameras are being used effectively in film- 
church and school purposes. The subjects consist ing local stories of church activities which because of 
mainly of scenics, industrials, comedies, dramas and their local atmosphere create considerable interest. 
a few moral and religious subjects. For the most Missionaries are increasingly using 16 mm. cameras 
part these latter are admitted to be the poorest of the to visualize their experiences and tell the story of their 


group. There is actually, very little of good religious work. 
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While in the past 16 mm. projectors have beet 
limited to use in smaller auditoriums, ufacture 
have been making rapid steps in producing machines 
capable of giving much better illumination, and th 
fore larger, more brilliant pictures. 

The problem of the distribution of film is a seriou 
one. 

In the first place, there is the probl I of storag 
For standard film there are certain fire regulatio1 


which prohibit the handling of film in certain areas 
and which regulate method of storage and handling 
in other sections. 

In the second place there must be pection. It 
a matter of general experience that a film can not be 
booked on a circuit. lhe only safe way is to hav 
it inspected and repaired between each showing. 

There is always the personal factor to be reckoned 
with, namely of the thoughtlessness of some pastors 
in neglecting to return film on schedule and the con 
sequent disappointment of the next booker. This often 
leads to unpleasant complications. 

In the case of the 16 mm. film there are not so many 
restrictions on their handling, nor are they so much 
in need of repair, though they always must be in 
spected. They can be shipped by parcel post without 
special shipping can as is required for the standard 
film. 

Recommendations 

We would like to make the following recommenda 
tions: 

1. That the various church agencies consider ser 
iously the question of procuring a series of films in 
the interest of their work. 

2. That careful attention should be given to th 
quality of the film produced both from point of view 
of photography and of interest. A film which hangs 
together on a human interest story gets its message 
over most effectively. 

3. That in producing new professional films a nega 
tive should preferably be made standard size and from 
it the positive prints either in 35 or 16 mm. can be 
made. This recommendation is based upon the tech 
nical fact that better 16 mm. prints can be made from 
35 mm. negatives than from 16 mm., also that it is not 
good photographic practice to make 35 mm. enlarge 
ments from 16 mm. negatives. 

4. While recognizing their limitations, we believe 
that for general church use 16 mm. prints should b 
made up for distribution, because of the growing sale 
of 16 mm. machines, because of the relative cheapness 
of production and because of ease of handling, distri 


bution, and use by amateurs. 
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>. At the same time at least some of them should be 
put out in standard size both for the purpose of large 
conferences or gatherings and also for use of the many 
churches already equipped with standard projection 
6. That we approve the principle of having certain 
general religious films produced which can be used by 
all denominations and that we put ourselves on record 
is being ready to consider any proposition for the 
production or circulation of such films. 


/. (hat, in co-operation with other existing agencies, 
list of film exchanges dealing with films for church 
and educational use should be prepared and printed 


for distribution to the churches. 


Salvation Army Uses Movies 


Capt. Knutson of the Salvation Army in Los Angeles 
states that his organization has just purchased a Filmo 
projector and is using it in connection with meetings 
in Los Angeles. He states that there has been a big 
increase in attendance as a result. He is very opti- 
mistic as to what can be done by the Salvation Army 
and churches by means of showing motion pictures. 


Columbia 


Pictures 
is serving the 
world with 
the best en- 


Ask your 
dealer about 
our 16 mm 


films 


tertainment 


information on the 
greatest and best se- 
lection of current pic- 
tures can be secured 
by addressing Dept. 
E, Columbia Pictures 
Corp., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 


Write for Free Cata- 
log 112-B. 
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| Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 




















Annual Visual Aids Convention Held in San Diego, California 


HE annual spring convention of The Visual Aids 

Section of California Teachers’ Association, south- 
ern section, was held at the Visual Instruction Center 
in Balboa Park, San Diego, California on March 18 
and 19. 

seginning Friday morning, guided visits were made 
to an elementary and a junior high school where visual 
aids were being used as an integral part of the day’s 
lesson. During the early part of the afternoon tours 
were made to the various museums, Fine Arts Gal- 
lery, and the zoo. The program for the day was 
closed by two nationally known speakers of the pho- 
Mr. Edward P. Curtis of the East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, New York, chose 


tographic field. 


as his subject “Photography, the Language of the 
Mr. J. A. Dubray of the Bell and 
Howell Company, Chicago, Illinois, gave a very inter- 


Modern Age.” 


esting talk on “How Motion Pictures Are Made 
To-day.” 

Saturday was devoted to open forum discussions. 
The sessions were divided into two sections directed 
by leaders. A short period was allowed to each sched- 
uled speaker and time was given after each talk for 
discussion by the audience group. One section, under 
the heading of “Today and Tomorrow’s Program for 
City Schools,” discussed problems of budgeting for 
city schools, equipment standards, parent-teacher co- 
operation in a visual education program, and the value 
of teacher-made film subjects. At the same time, an- 
other group under the heading of “Visual Education 
Problems of the Rural School,” discussed problems 
of finance, equipment standards, production and col- 
lections of individual schools, sources of free and 
economical aids, and the survey of visual education 
made by the National City school district. A step of 
progress in the southern part of the state was shown 
by the newly organized visual education department 
of the San Diego county schools library. 

The two groups united for discussion on teacher 
training in visual education. Mr. J. W. Ault, Dean of 
Education and Principal of the Training School, San 


JAMES H. HOUSE 


Diego State Teachers College, gave an interesting talk 
on “Visual Education Courses Offered to Teachers in 
Training and to Teachers in Service.” Miss Annette 
Glick, Assistant Director, Visual Education Division, 
Los Angeles city schools, summarized the report of 
the committee on teacher training in visual aids, and 
made recommendations for the extension of such 
courses in all state universities and colleges. 

A very interesting paper was read by Mr. E. D. 
Robertson, Vice-president of Stillfilm Company, for 
Visual Aid 
Dealers on “The Economic Value of Classroom Vis 
ual Aids.” 


sociate (commercial) members of the association for 


the Association of Manufacturers and 


Considerable space was given to the as 


the display and demonstration of latest developments 
in visual aids and equipment. 

One of the highlights of the convention was a visit 
to the scene of an actual filming by the San Diego 
High School Camera Club of an original student play, 
which is being produced by the camera club in col- 
laboration with the drama department of the San 
Diego Senior high school. \lso, for the first time at 
a visual aids convention, photographs made by student 
members of the newly organized high school camera 
club and the John Muir Technical high school of Pasa 
dena, were exhilbited and received much _ favorable 
comment. 

Several important matters were discussed and voted 
upon during the business meeting, which was held at 


the close of the sessions. Under the heading of “‘new 


business” a letter was read from Mr. Ellsworth ( 
Dent, Secretary-Treasurer of the National Academy, 
of Visual Instruction, inviting the association to be 
come a section of the newly combined national visual 


Visual 


‘| he proposi- 


education organization now known as The 
Instruction Department of the N. EF. A. 
tion was generally well received and the executiv 
committee was instructed to make a further investi 
gation of the plan with the idea in mind of a possible 
affiliation. 


The social events of Fridav included a lawn lunch 
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eon under the trees in Balboa Park and an informal 
dinner and dance at El] Cortez Hotel. During the eve 
ning Mr. Walter R. Hepner, Superintendent of San 
Diego City Schools, gave an address of welcome 

the visiting delegates, and Mr. C. B. Baldwin, Supet 
intendent of Huntington Beach City Schools, gave the 
response. Saturday afternoon the visitors enjoyed a 
boat ride trip which was a guided tour of the “Harbo 


of the Sun.” 


A Modern Geography Room 


\ London headmaster describes the special room in 
a new school building which is to be devoted to the 
teaching of Geography exclusively. 

“All the windows will have close-fitting dark blinds 


to enable the lantern to be used in the daytime. What 


I hope to have is an epidiascope. This remarkable ap 
paratus throws on the screen images, in color, not only 
of pictures and maps, but also of obj cts Geographi 
cal specimens may be effectively shown with thi 


machine. 


“The front wall facing the class must be almost e1 
lhe f t 


tirely blackboard, for plenty of illustrations will be 
needed. ‘There must be a suspended support for maps 
similar to a clothes drier in the home—capable of bi 
ing raised and lowered by means of a pulley. Several 


large globes will be needed, one plain, one with land 
s&s I 

outline, and one with physical and political featur 
V. C. Spary, in his recent book on the subject, fron 


which I have obtained several ideas, recommends an 


equipment for suspending these globes in front of the 
class at any height required, which 1 1 better plat 
than keeping them on their stands. Suspended, they 
provide a useful means, in conjunction with the lai 


tern, of demonstrating day and night, the incidence o 
the sun’s rays, the seasons, the other world and astr 
nomical facts. They have the advantage of showing 


the earth more nearly as it actually is. suspended, not 


rigidly supported.” 


Association Advocates Teaching 
History by Film 


leaching history by motion pictures is an improve 
ment on the traditional method of teaching, according 


to a report just issued by the Historical 


sociation of 
London, in which Miss Frances Consitt compiled the 


f three vears of experiments in schools 


findings ¢ 
various grades. 

The investigation is said to have shown that the film 
is particularly valuable for older children in senio1 


and secondary schools, while pupils below the age of 
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Beautiful Art Titles, 3c a Word 


20 border styles available without extra charge. 8 words or less 
per title, 25c. Extra words 3c. All titles made extra long to 
permit thorough reading by children. Quality and excellence 
of laboratory work guaranteed. Quick service. Write for illus- 
trated folder. Address Dept. DP. 


ART TITLE GUILDE—6208 N. Leavitt St., Chicago 























Let Us Bid or Estimate On Your 
VISUAL AID NEEDS 


YOUR BUDGET for VISUAL AIDS will go much farther when 
you purchase your material from us: 

Motion Picture Films Glass Slides—Filmslides 
35 mm. and 16 mm. Widths Sets for Every Subject 
Stereopticons, Cameras, Projectors, Screens, 

And All Accessories 
Talking Picture Equipment and Special Attachments. 
Write for Catalogs and quotations. 





lf your material is obtained through competitive bidding, 
please include us in your bidders’ list. 


HERMAN ROSS 
ENTERPRISES 


—_— Ly “Yn 
622-30 NINTH AVE.NEW YO! 


TELEPHONE LACKAWANNA O35!) 

















Photographs 
Tell Stories 





make your camera become a 
killea story teller. It's all in understanding its 


ypacitie and limitations. 


in making good photographs 





Read how others do it. Subscribe to that beau- 
thly magazine. 
Camera Craft 
Jevoted to photography. $2.00 a year, 
| request. 
CAMERA CRAFT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
703 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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nine derive less advantage from the moving pictures 
than from oral lessons. 

As regards the makeup of the film itself, tests have 
shown that interest centers on action rather than on 
setting. Films of historical novels are not recom- 


The Educational Screen 


mended, and the expensive spectacular film is also 
thought likely to prove unsuitable. The investigation 
has shown the need for scenes arranged in a definite 
sequence and selected for the definite purpose of his- 


tory teaching. 





Metal Shelf Divider 
The sheet-iron shelf divider illustrated, 
designed by the Visual Education Divi- 
sion, Los Angeles, has been found most 
successful for housing stereographs, 
slides, and flat picture sets, as the divider 


4 


is constructed to slip over the standard 
size shelf and may be shifted about at 
will. 

A label holder is spot-welded upon the 
face of the U-shaped clamp which grips 


METAL DIVIDER. 











the shelf, into which typed or printed 





titles may be slipped. Shifting may be 4, 
done instantaneously, and the upright + be 

















metal strip is sufficiently strong to hold - 
apart relatively heavy objects. 
Where, in order to conserve space, pic- 
ture sets are stood on end, instead of flat, a second 
metal divider may be slipped upon the shelf above so 
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NOW! SOUND PICTURES! 
GENERAL ELECTRIC EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Technical and Nontechnical 
With Synchronized Sound or Silent 


The General Electric Company, through its Visual 
Instruction Section, has produced many educational 
pictures of both a technical and nontechnical! nature. 
These films are intended for exhibition in the interest 
of education, public welfare, and commercial develop- 
ment. They deal with the electrica! industry, its ac- 
complishments, and its relation to other industries. 


General Electric films — 35- and |6-mm. silent and 
35-mm. sound — are lent free of charge except for 
transportation costs. Write to the nearest of the fol- 
lowing General Electric offices for a copy of Motion 
Picture Catalog, GES-4028. 


1 River Road, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
1405 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
230 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

200 S. Main St., 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


1801 N. Lamar St., 
Dallas, Texas 


925 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
329 Alder St., 

Portiand, Oregon 


187 Spring St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Special Distributor— 
*Department of Visual Instruction, 
84 State St., University of California, 
Boston, Mass. Berkeley, Calif. 
*A smal] service charge is made for films ordered from this office. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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that the two upright edges come together, or approxi- 
mately so, in the form of a wall. 








Educational 


Lantern Slides 


Accurately Graded 
Photographically Perfect 
U. S. HISTORY 


First Through Eighth Years 


NATURE STUDY 


First Six Years 


ART APPRECIATION 


Elementary and Junior High 


GEOGRAPHY DRILL MAPS 


Fourth Through Eighth Years 


We also carry a full line of projection apparatus, 
screens and accessories. Send for Catalogue. 


Your correspondence invited 


Eye Gate House, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Socialization from the Classroom Moving Picture ROSE M. DOLEZAL 
OVING Pictures were used for the pupils of eighteenth century and especially of the settlement 

M the Adjustment Department of Collinwood of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio, to correlate \t the next meeting of the class, the film was 


ry ‘lassr vor j sock studies The re 1: ° : . ° 
with classroom work in social studic The re discussed. One of the first reactions of the girls 
S Se Py ) ~}; <STOQ) ] ict "eC Was not . O! r se. > - ”? 
sponse trom classroom picture was noted on was the fact that “men alone did not win battles. 
yarn § QAI oirlc This section was : west aS ; ; ‘ : 
group of 8B2 girl This section the lowe hey realized that it would have been impossible 

7 » ; or: le and Was . ] S -¢] ot oirls Ww rit iE . ‘ of 5 
of the 8B grade, and was composed of gi to win the wilderness and hold it, if it had not been 
were very retarded in their mental capacit, Thess for the quiet and plodding toil of the brave pioneer 
ojrls < : ae ¢ a0eS ft fF ‘tee V1 ] fitt Ee vears c . ° ° 
girls have actual eee OF See mene en women at home, performing their duties even when 
é a mental age of but e1g line, or ten years : : : r 
ind a —_ u - but eight, nine, — the dangers and disappointments were great. The 

» mayority n ave very poor home trau ac sia ea 
The majority of them have very | home tran girls noted that the help of these courageous women 
x “OO ~ S rom OrTre1oe ywomes } . . ° ° = 
ing, coming mostly trom foreign homes. Th in preserving their simple homes, encouraged these 
ften have ; standard of moralitv. School fo! 
often have a low standard of morality. School sturdy men in the opening and conquering of the 
we ie & Gai in 7 1 they reach the ’ 
them 1 . a caily compul ion, until they reach tl | western territory. 
longed-for age of sixteen, when they can get a “job, | : cof h 
ar 6 ‘ — Another thing that impressed these girls was the 
acquire some classy clothes, and a more ample : ad . P’ as t es = z 
: a plain character of the pioneer women. One girl 
supply of cosmetics. : : sa 
aa : a pa a said, “I just loved to look at Mrs. Richardson (a 
he feature presented was the fte Women. : _, ar 8 
3 ' . loneer S wile). 
which portrayed the part played by the pionee: 


women in such a frontier settlement as Boonesboro Before the class realized a discussion of character 
The class had previously made a study of the move and social traits was substituted for the history les- 
ment of the first settlers into the West during the son. 





Russia Advances 
Troops Toward Harbin! 


After seeing the above in the newspapers, the whole class wants to know about 
Harbin. Here is a real incentive for teaching the geography of : 


MANCHOURIA, CHINA, JAPAN, RUSSIA | 


Are you prepared to meet the op- 
portunity? STILLFILM, INC., has 
visual aids covering all of these and 
many other countries. 


Write for information, it will cost 
you nothing. 


STILLFILM, INC. | 


4701-4705 West Pico Boulevard 





From “Stillfilm” on China 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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NEW HISTORY UNITS 


Glass & Film Slides 


U. S. History—20 units 
Ancient & Medieval History—12 units 








Replete with Maps 


Write for bulletins describing this most 
up-to-date teaching material. 


Cc. W. BRIGGS COMPANY 


628 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


“America’s Oldest Producer of Educational 
Projection Slides” 











Another girl said. “I never thought that just 
sticking around your home, and doing the house 
work could mean so much. Why the heroine in the 
movies always does something thrilling!” 


They then discussed some of the tasks they had 
to do at home after school, and decided that after 
all, these tasks weren’t so burdensome, since the 
work was for their homes and families. The pio- 
neer men risked and often gave their lives, and the 
pioneer women made their great sacrifices, too. 


The charm of these women was referred to. The 
girls decided that fancy clothes of the party type 
were not suitable for the school girl of today. Sev- 
eral times girls in the class had been requested to 
come to school in clothing more suitable for the 
classroom instead of their sister’s cast off party 
gowns. Many times too, they had been sent out 
_ to remove an over-supply of cheap cosmetics. The 
girls remarked too, that these pioneer women were 
attractive and charming in their simple colonial 
type of dresses, and when the period closed these 
girls who had always adorned themselves with poor 
suited clothing and over-supply of cheap jewelry 
and cosmetics, suggested the adoption of a stand- 
ard school uniform. 


The practical results of the showing of this pic- 
ture did not end here. A great desire was expressed 
for more pictures of that type. A vigilance commit- 
tee of three was formed in this group. Occasionally 
a girl was requested to report to school the next 
day arrayed in a more suitable manner, and several 
highly-colored complexions were removed at the 
request of the committee, with the mutual consent 
of the class. 
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Schools Extravagant Today 
(Concluded from page 104) 


good enough for my children then’. But we are prone 
to forget “then” and “now” are separated by a period 
of years—a whole generation. They cannot mean the 
same time nor the same conditions. The schools of 
our childhood would be as ludicrously anachronistic 
in our present-day state of progress as was King 
Arthur’s Court to the Connecticut Yankee. 

Let’s quit forgetting all the intervening years of 
development, and say instead: “What was good enough 
for me then is not good enough for my children now.” 
The best that can be had today is none too 2 vod for my 
children now, just as the best that could be had yester- 
day was none too good for me then.” Who wants to 


drive spikes with a tack hammer anyway? 


News and Notes 


(Concluded from page 111) 


motion, and touch projection as a guide to visual 
projection. 

A series of charts bearing unfinished outlines of ob- 
jects is introduced during the training-process, so that 
the individual may trace with one hand and eye a 
picture seen through the stereoscope by the opposite 
eye. 

Forty-eight exercises are included in the experi- 
mental steps of visual aid, and the patient is urged 
to complete them at a pace dictated by his own ability. 
Stereoscopic experiments were conducted for twelve 
years before the present visual apparatus was com- 


pleted. 


Movies Teach Golf Course Maintenance 


According to Golfdom Magazine, the Midwest 
Greenkeepers’ Association has produced a two-reel mo- 
tion picture on golf course maintenance methods which 
will be loaned to other organizations of greenkeepers 
or to golf clubs, without charge, as part of the Mid- 
west’s educational program. 

The film, which was made with a 16 mm. camera, is 
called Divots from a Greenkeeper’s Day and shows the 
extent and character of work carried on in maintaining 
a metropolitan district golf course. We understand 
that greenkeepers’ organizations or golf clubs can se- 
cure prints of the film by presenting requests to R. N. 
Johnson, President, Midwest Greenkeepers’ Associa- 
tion, Medinah Country Club, Medinah, Illinois. 
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and Best 

in Current 
Motion 
Pictures! 


Write today for free 
non-theatrical Cata- 
log 78. 


NON-THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


(CARL LAEMMLE, Pres.) 


730 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 
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5 or 150 FEET 





... all the same to the 


NEW VICTORS! 


V scron insures flawless performance and true theatri- 
cal brilliancy whether the throw is close up or over a hun- 
dred feet, whether the image is to be postage-stamp size or 
12 feet wide. The new VICTOR “H” Series embody the 
New VICTOR HI-POWER Optical System which more than 
doubles the amount of illumination, regardless of the lamp 
used. 


AND DON’T FORGET the numerous other outstanding Re- 
finements which VICTOR alone of all manufacturers pro- 
vides for your Protection, Satisfaction and Convenience. 
For the greatest 16 m/m Value of this year .... or any 
other year . . ask to see the new VICTORS. 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 
Distributors for U. S. A. 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY CO, 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





16 mm 


MOTION 
PICTURE 
Equipment 


te 
Silent & Talking 
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ine, absurdly exploited as 
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“daring and sexy”. tional thrillers yet made, laid amid striking 


. . 

Film Estimates Mostly well acted, slow in tempo and not sen- African scenery, with notable animal pho- 
sational, and quite un-Hollywood in dignity tography. sizarre masterpiece of technique, 
: é wu and convincingness. serious problem play with trick shots and faked effects faultlessly 
(Concluded from page 115) A—Rather good Y—Passable C-——Beyond them done. Disregards probability and_ scientific 
: ; : : te truth to get maximum thrills. Unusual, inter- 

Prestige (Ann Harding, Adolphe Menjou) tnt tee Ce, See, Wiiem Bove) ting, Tat cmeeatonal wales very Gounttel 
. A.) Fast and furious burlesque of army \— Notable of kind ¥—Thviliine os 


(RKO-Pathe) The lovely actress and fine cast 


wast on tic and depressing icture of * . 
sted hectic d es pe ails Wildly improbable. 


horror and suffering in jungle prison camp in 


life in American aviation corps in Great War. 
Incessant slang, wise- 


Wayward (Nancy Carroll, Richard Arlen) 


tropic India. Degenerate humanity, torrid cracks, bad English. Extraordinary air-stunts, (Paramount) Feeble repetition of old theme. 
heat, hard liquor, sex, etc. Aims primarily hair-raising feats, constant laughs. Low com- Snobbish mother opposes son’s marriage to 
at morbid thrills, and succeeds. edy at its best. chorus girl, who fights back and wins out. 
A—Hardly Y—By no means C—No A—Hilarious p , al Y -Amusing Poor dialog, and some weak acting especially 

C—Good but exciting by Arlen, are no he!p to trite story List- 


Shopworn (Barbara Stanwyck) (Columbia) 


zi r- . . . a vine Steady Company (June Clyde, Norman Fos- 
Trite story of rich youth in love with waitress ter) (Universal) Rather wholesome little prize- 


less production. 


4—Mediocre Y-Worthless C—No 


to whom mother violently objects. Misunder- fight picture, with overlong and violent , : : ——— 
standings and separation—heroine has liaisons ring fights, otherwise showing a human and Young Bride (Helen Twelvetrees, Eric Lin- 
and stage career—final reconciliation to which humorous romance fine little telephone den) (RKO) Fine, intelligent heroine buried 
oo mother contributes. Stanwyck’s acting girl and a sturdy young truck-driver with in false story and welter of cheap people. 
a redeeming feature. “champ” ambitions with better chanc Supposed to love vacuous, blatantly conceited 
. . r . ° oY : > ‘ rince ° 1 ¢ il 
A—Ordinary Y—Unsuitable C—No for success at it than at anything else hero and the marriage to turn out happily. 
A Hardl Y P bl Cc H i] Slang-stuffed dialog, cheap cafe and dance-hall 
: . , f ardly assable ardly per ei . , 2 1] = i 
Should a Doctor Teil? (English production) ; , : bac kground General public will think it 
(Regal) Edgar Wallace story of the complex Tarzan the Ape Man (Johnny Weismuller ife 
consequences of an early mis-step by the hero- (M-G-M) One of the most fantastic and sensa- A-_Cheap Y——Better not ( Ni 


Summary of Proceedings -Visual Education Section 


Pennsylvania State Teachers College Faculty Conference March 21-23, 1932, Harrisburg 


HE Visual Education Section, which held its meet 
ings in the new Education Building, was attended 
by eighteen State Teachers College faculty members, 
five representatives from Accredited Colleges, and five 


members of the Department of Public Instruction. The 
general theme for discussion was the final revision of 


the content of the Course of Study for Visual Educa- 
tion in State Teachers Colleges. 


It was the unanimous opinion of those in attendance 


that visual education has made rapid strides during the 


past five years. 


It was unanimously decided that the core curriculum 
of the Visual-Sensory Aids Course should consist of 
the following elements common to practically all sub 
jects: Research; Historical Background; Verbalism ; 
Projectors, still and motion picture—housing, care, 
technique ; School Journeys —organizing, conducting. 
checking ; Objects- Specimens - Models 
housing, care, sources; Museum Procedure; Pictorial 
Materials—standards for evaluating, mounting and 
filing of flats, housing and care of stereographs, mak- 
ing lantern slides, mending films and film-slides, hous- 
ing and care of slides and films, technique for all; 
Photography—still and motion picture camera _ tech- 
niques ; Blackboard and Bulletin-board technique ; Ad- 
ministering and Budgeting Visual Materials; Radio- 
Vision—apparatus, procedures, programs, etc.; Bib 


assembling, 


liography. 


It was a common belief of those present that ef- 
fective instruction depends upon a knowledge of the 
above common elements and skill in the use of visual 
aids; it is, therefore, recommended that persons pre- 
paring to teach in the schools of this Commonwealth 


should be required to take the course which has been 


developed by this group. 


\ permanent committee consisting of Newton Ker 
stetter of California, Wilber Emmert of Indiana, L. ¢ 
Krebs of Shippensburg, and Paul G. Chandler of Mil- 
lersville, was appointed to continually revise the Course 
of Study and circulate pertinent visual education in 
formation to all visual instructors within the Common 
wealth. Miss Ruth Barrett of Edinboro was made 


secretary of this committee. 


In view of the fact that visual education is a man 
datory course in State Teachers Colleges, and the fur 
ther fact that experimental studies have revealed im 
portant values for visual-sensory aids, the conference 
members believe that: 


1. The results of all experimental studies in the field 
of visual education together with an outline of the 
course of study adopted should be published by the 
Department of Public Instruction for the benefit of 
the visual education instructors and those taking 
visual education courses. 


No 


State Teachers, and Accredited Colleges should place 
special stress on the use of visual-sensory aids in 
instruction and learning; and as a practical appli- 
cation of this emphasis, faculty members should be 
encouraged to master still projector and 16 mm. 
motion picture techniques. 

The Visual Education Division of the Department 
of Public Instruction should be requested to develop 
a collection of objects specimens-models that will 


ws 


serve as a model for the (a) elementary schools, 
(b) secondary schools of the State. 
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are free to tell their story in their own words. 








AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms — whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field — | 
The Educational Screen is glad to reprint bere, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 








The Franklin Institute Eclipse Projector 


VISUAL aid for showing eclipses of the sun 
IN has been developed by James Stokley, associ 


ate director of the Franklin Institute of Philadel 


phia. The unit consists of a device invented by M1 
Stokley for projecting images on translucent 
screen. The construction of the device permits 


continuous reproduction on the screen of three types 


of eclipses, (1) partial, (2) annular 


and (3) total. 
In Figure 1 is shown the device with cover re 
moved. This consists of three projectors, A, B, 


and €, mounted side by side. Illumination in each 
projector is by a 500 watt incandescent lamp. Pro 
jector A is used to project a circle of light through 
the screen, representing the sun, and is fitted with 
a circular disc, D, on which are mounted circular 
rubber discs E. When in operation the disc, D, 
revolves and the rubber discs, E, pass before the 


ray of light from the lamp, throwing a shadow on 


The size of the rubber discs vary and 


the screen. 





Figure 1 


being placed in different positions produce different 


screen effects. In the partial eclipse one of the rub 


ber discs produces a shadow which is preceded and 


followed by a crescent of light as it moves across 


the screen. In the annular eclipse the moon’s 


LOUIS WALTON SIPLEY 


shadow moves across the sun until only a circle of 
light remains on the screen. 

30th the partial and annular eclipses are pro- 
duced by means of projector A. The most interest- 
ing eclipse, total eclipse, is represented through the 
Figure 2 shows the suc- 
cessive stages of this eclipse as represented on the 


use of all three projectors. 











Figure 2 


At stage 1 the moon is moving across the 
face of the sun. This is accomplished by means of 
projector A. When the shadow has fully covered 
the sun projector C is automatically turned on and 
by a perforated slide, G, the Bailey’s Beads effect 
is produced as shown at stage 2. This represents 
the sun rays flashing through the valleys on the 
moon’s surface. This is instantly followed by the 
corona effect, stage 3, and which is accomplished 
by projector B moving into action with a special 
colored slide, H. The result here is very beautiful, 
the brilliant flames and great bands of light show- 
ing around the dark shadow of the moon. As the 
moon starts to move away the Bailey’s Beads ap- 
pear at the right, stage 4, and then the crescent of 
light grows until the full sun is again depicted. 
The projector device was made by Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company of Rochester to Mr. Stok- 
ley’s design and specifications. The construction 
of the complete unit required great care and ac- 


screen. 


The special slide for the corona was made 
by C. W. Briggs Company. The moon disc on the 
slide had to measure exactly 1.385 inches and the 
coloring was made to Mr. Stokley’s specifications. 

This eclipse projector is the only one of its kind 
in the world and will be used in the new Museum 
of Franklin Institute where it will be kept in con- 
tinuous operation when the Museum is open to the 


curacy. 
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public. This unit has aroused a great deal of in- 
terest and several other large museums have indi- 
cated their desire to obtain one of these units. 


Burton Holmes to Record Films 


surton Holmes Lectures, Inc., the internationally- 
known motion picture lecture bureau and the fore- 
most producer of the so-called travelogue type of 
screen subjects in the world, has contracted for the 
installation of RCA Victor 


Under the provisions of the contract 


Photophone recording 
equipment. 

entered into between the two companies, Burton 
Holmes Lectures, Inc., becomes an RCA Victor Com- 
pany licensee and hereafter will record its sound mo- 
tion picture product by the Photophone system. For 
many years the Burton Holmes silent product was 
released through Paramount. At present and until 
next September, the current releases of twelve sound 
Metro- 


Goldwyn Mayer Pictures Corporation. Future releases 


picture programmes are distributed by the 


will be determined prior to the expiration of the 
existing contract. 

In addition to maintaining a complete recording 
studio and laboratories for the production of standard 
size 35 millimeter sound motion pictures at its head- 
quarters in Chicago, Burton Holmes Lectures, Inc. 
immediately will begin the production of 16 millimeter 
sound pictures for non-theatrical exhibition through 
the medium of the recently introduced RCA Victor 
Photophone portable sound-on-film reproducing equip 
ment. Having upwards of 7,000,000 feet of standard 
size 35 millimeter negative in its vaults, among which 
are more than 2,000,000 feet that have never been 
publicly distributed, a vast library of subjects of ines 
timable value to schools, churches and other non- 
theatrical institutions is made available. 

RCA Victor 
Photophone 16 millimeter sound equipment, the re 


“With the introduction of the new 


production of hundreds of subjects is made imme- 


diately possible” said Hilles V. Montgomery, of Bur 
ton Holmes Lectures, Inc. ‘The field for the distri- 
bution of such subjects is almost boundless, and our 
RCA Victor 


production of 


facilities, combined with those of the 
Company, will soon bring about the 

hundreds of subjects and make them available for 
early distribution. We have more geographical nega- 
tive than any organization in the world, and when it 
comes to subjects of historical importance, we prob- 
ably can go further back than any motion picture pro- 
ducing company. We can cover practically every 
event of outstanding significance as far back as the 
days when the late Czar of Russia’s reign was brought 
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to its sudden end. One of the principal activities upon 
which we will embark without delay will be the reduc- 
tion of many existing 35 millimeter subjects to 16 mil- 
limeter with accompanying sound. Before the end of 
the current year a large and impressive library will 
have been produced.” 


Sound Equipment and Films 


Educational Talking Film Company, Chicago, 1s 
now offering a complete line of portable 16 mm. sound- 
on-dise projectors, 35 mm. sound-on-film projectors, 
and educational talking films for schools, universities, 
churches, etc., on the following subjects — Science, 
Geography, Music, Civics, Economics, Physics, Biol- 
ogy, Natural History, Astronomy, Vocational Guid- 
Social 


Education, 


Teacher Training, 


Arithmetic, 


ance, Science, Physical 


Physiology, Protestant and 
Catholic Education Series, Scenic Travelogue, and 
numerous others on 16 mm. stock with sound-on-disc, 
and 35 mm. sound-on-film safety stock. 

They offer 16 mm. projection owners a_ popular 
price sound-on-dise attachment which will enable them 
to take advantage of the fine subjects obtainable. These 
converters are made in two distinct styles, one to play 
through the radio amplifier ; the other can be obtained 
with a high grade amplifier and speaker. Either of 
these designs can be used also for microphone attach- 
ment, thus adding a public address system to its uses. 
These products are reasonably priced and can be pur- 
chased for cash or on time payments. 

The Educational Talking Film Company also 
handles high grade conversion equipment for convert 
ing 35 mm. silent to sound, as well as Photo Electric 
Cells, Amplifiers, Dynamic and Magnetic Speakers, 
Lenses, Accoustical Installations, Microphones, Pub 
lic Address Systems, Records, Recording Phonograph 
for making records, Screens, Motion Picture Cameras, 
Turntables, and numerous other items—in fact every- 
thing that is used in connection with visual and sound 
projection. 

The Educational Talking Film Company is the free 
loan distributing agency of the well known sound pro 
ducers of motion pictures, Visugraphic Pictures Corpo 
ration, and are distributing free such features as Coast 
to Coast in 48 Hours featuring Col. Lindbergh, Broad- 
way Limited, One Day, Wings of Tomorrow, Happy 
Landings, Rollin’ down the Rio and numerous others. 

This Company is opening several distributing offices 
in a number of western States and educational centers, 
enabling the users of their products to obtain better 
service than heretofore offered. The Chicago office 


is located in the Wrigley Building. 
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Additional Material on Washington 


Announcement has already been made in this De 
partment of the three sets of glass slides on Washing- 
ton which are available from Eastman Educational 
Slides. The Keystone View Company has also pre 
pared a set of 50 lantern slides in response to a request 
from the Washington Bicentennial Commission. 


The Spencer Lens Company has available two sets 
of filmslides on Washington and two on United States 
History which should effectively supplement the glass 
slides on the Father of Our Country. 


The field should be interested in this material not 
only as aids to the Bicentennial Celebration but also 
to the annual celebration of Washington’s Birthday 


for vears to come. 


Educators Vote on Projectors 


An interesting “popularity contest’ was conducted 
at the recent meeting of the National Education As 
\t the Bell & Howell booth 


was the new Filmo Model M projector 


sociation in Washington. 
‘, on display for 
the first time. Beside it was the Filmo JL projector. 
Every visual educator Was asked to express his opinion 
of the Model M in comparison with the JL and other 
Filmo projectors. The almost unanimous verdict was 
that 1f a single machine was to be bought for a school, 
to be used vood-sized auditoriums as well as in 
classrooms that cannot be effectively darkened, the 
super powerful and versatile JL. should be chosen 
The new Model M was received with genuine enthu 
siasm, especially by heads of visual instruction de 
hundreds and 


partments in the larger cities, where 


even thousands of elementary grade teachers need a 
sturdy, 
such use, as well as in all situations where price is a 
primary factor, the single control Model M was voted 


“made to order” 


Metropolitan Motion Picture Company 
Expands To New Studios 


The Metropolitan Company has comp 
\pril l, of new 


] ] 
tea 
ieted 


arrange 
id large! 


quarters at 1745 East Grand Boulevard, which will 


ments for the occupancy, 


contain both a large sound-proof recording studio and 
complete developing, cutting, editing and finishing 
laboratories. Its 3,500 square feet of floor space will 
also house the company s complete selling, creative and 


production personnel and facilities. 
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powerful machine of extreme simplicity. For 





What Is Economy 
in Education? 


lt May Be Constructive 
lt May Be Destructive 


Education—particularly self-education—is possible without 


No education is possible without material equipment. 
This is not an argument in favor of dispensing with teach- 
ers. It is an argument in favor of providing teachers with 
ent worthy of their objectives and of the materially 
rich times in which we live. 


Visual equipment is a means of furnishing vicariously the 


erials and experiences needed for effective teaching. 

Keystone Visual Aids bring these materials to the teacher 
at a t that is insignificant when compared with the more 

sningful school activities which they engender. 

pier Stesnoguagns of thousands of interesting facts of 
f rld as reference material make the pupil's study in- 
teresting and effective, thus often saving the repetition of a 


purchase by a board of education is a sound 
mical management. 


ne nc 


Keystone Lantern Slides of many units of work enrich the 
jiscussions, make it possible to cover more ground in 
he time allotted, and make it easy to present clearly to all 
the subjects discussed. This is an economy, both in 

rt and in enlarged results. 


Keystone Map Slides cost less as complete equipment than 

| maps and, because of elasticity of uses, including in- 

sting activity projects, make interesting and worth while 

the map work of the class. This is an economy, both in 
jiture and in more effective teaching. 


Piece Keystone mare made Lantern Slide Outfit puts at the 


n of the teacher, at an insignificant cost, the means 
f providing auc y ond easily original material, enlarged 
and projected for discussion by the group. This is a most 


nomy in aleaniion, 


The Keystone Visual Readers, by utilizing stereographs and 
sntern Jes in the approach to meaningful activities and a 
sent high level of interest and to the acquisition of 

ary skills to pe effectively, have, in some cases, 

han half the repeaters previously incurred during 

the first year of reading work. Since a poor start in reading 
enerally acknowledged cause of most failures through- 


it the school course, this is a most evident economy in 
expenditures, as well as an economy in the time of 
the pupil during the remainder of his school life. 


The Use of Keystone Visual Aids Is Synonymous with Econ- 
omy in Education. 


Keystone View Company 


Meadville, Penna. 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 














FILMS 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis (1, 4) 
53 Hamilton Terrace, New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


Columbia Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 117) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


General Electric Company (3, 6) 


Visual Instruction Section, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 120) 


Herman Ross Enterprises, Inc., (3. 6) 
630 Ninth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 119) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Mcdern Woodmen of America (1, 4) 
Rock Island, III. 


Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Society for Visual Education (1, 4) 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 100) 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 123) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y. M.C. A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 4) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
300 W. Adams Bldg., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Ampro Projector Corp. (6) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 

Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 

Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 

Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 


United Projector and Film Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Ia. 
(See advertisement on page 123) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 
242i N. Craw ford \ve., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 98) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


C. W. Briggs Co. 
628 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa 
(See advertisement on page 122) 
Eastman Educational Slides 
lowa City, Ia. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Eye Gate House Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York City 
(See advertisement on page 120) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill 
International Artprints 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago, III 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 125) 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, II1. 
(See advertisement on page 1 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 9% 
Stillfilm Inc. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 12 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement n page 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Clay-Adams Co., Inc., 
117 E. 24th St., New York Cit 


(See advertisement on page 
E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sas! 
Society for Visual Education 

327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, II! 


(See advertisement on page 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. \ 


(See advertisement or 


Stillfilm Inc. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Calif 


(See advertisement on page 


Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


indicates firm supplies 35 mm 
silent. 

indicates firm supplies 35 mm 
sound. 

indicates firm supplies 35 mm 
sound and silent. 

indicates firm supplies 16 mm 
silent. 

indicates firm supplies 16 mm 
sound. 

indicates firm supp‘ies 16 mm 
sound and silent. 
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